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CHOOSING A MUM-Karer? Woldert shows a TJC student several 
styles of homecoming mums. Mums are one of many TJC homecom¬ 
ing traditions. 

Club needs sales 


By DANA ZAMBON 
staff writer 

The auburn landscape of fall stirs 
thoughts of football games on chilly 
evenings and the anticipated an¬ 
nouncement of Homecoming Queen. 
But Homecoming would not be com¬ 
plete without mums—the traditional 
symbol of this autumn occasion. 

TJC has its own version of the 
FTD Florist—the Horticulture Club. 
They are filling the needs of campus 
mum-seekers. 

“We’re having a mum sale to 
raise funds for the Horiculture 
Club,’’ said President Earl Hoffman. 
“We haven't sold very many and 
we’ve spent $700 on supplies. We 
need to sell them/’ 

Mum prices range from $15 to 
$50. This broad spectrum includes 
varied styles and trinkets. The 
Club’s 44 members make the mum 
corsages, with everyone par¬ 
ticipating in one way or another. 

The Club offers a choice of black 
mums, white mums or iridescent 
gold mums. The extras--chains, 
trinkets, bells, whistles— cost 
anywhere from 50 cents to $7 each. 
They “spruce up” the mum, Hoff¬ 
man said. 


Deadline for mum orders is Fri¬ 
day. Club representatives will take 
orders in the Student Center at most 
anytime throughout the afternoons 
this week. 

“We Would appreciate your order 
as soon as possible,” Hoffman add¬ 
ed. “It does take time to make these 
things.” 

The Horticulture Club, sponsored 
by Ornamental Horticulture Coor¬ 
dinator Wayne Pianta, provides ser¬ 
vices to benefit the campus. They 
will donate the Homecoming 
queen’s bouquet to be presented 
Saturday just before the game. 

The Club recently provided floral 
arrangements for “A Taste of 
Tyler.” In addition, they plant 
flower beds on campus and work on 
landscaping projects. 

They have high goals and high 
goals take financing, said Hoffman, 
thus their mum sale. This is the first 
year they have sponsored such a pro¬ 
ject and they naturally hope for 
success. 

“We hope to send a delegation to 
the Cal Poly University in Califor¬ 
nia for the ALCA (American Land¬ 
scape Contracting Association) 
Competition in April,” Hoffman 
said. 
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Homecoming walk 
to kick off activities 


By BARBIE LANIER 
assistant ad manager 

Starting at 1:30 p.m. Friday 
Homecoming activities will begin 
with the campus walk. 

Three years ago the walk replac¬ 
ed the traditional Homecoming 
parade that ran from Fifth Street to 
Broadway Street, ending with a pep 
rally downtown when participants 
reached the square. 

Classes will be dismissed at 1 p.m. 
Friday so students and faculty can at¬ 
tend the walk, pep rally and other 
Homecoming events, said Dr. Ray¬ 
mond Van Cleef, vice president for 
educational and student services. 

“Since we did not have enough at¬ 
tendance at the parades in past years, 
we replaced it with the campus 
walk,” Student Activities Director 
Emma Lou Prater said. 

Presidents of organizations ac¬ 
company Homecoming candidates 
around campus in the Friday after¬ 
noon campus walk. In a sense the 
campus walk is like a walking 
parade, Prater said. 

Displays around campus carry out 
the Homecoming theme. Dorm 
decorations and displays are also 
judged. 

Following the walk is the 2 p.m. 
pep rally at Wise Plaza. The 
Homecoming King and Queen 
nominees will be introduced at this 
time. The 1987 Homecoming King 
and Queen will be announced in a 
pre-game ceremony at 1:30 Saturday 


at Rose Stadium. The football game, 
in which the Apaches meet the Trini¬ 
ty Valley Community College Car¬ 
dinals, begins at 2 p.m. 

Another Homecoming tradition 
that has been replaced is the bonfire, 
Prater said. The night before the 
game students and townspeople 
would attend the bonfire on the hill 
behind Tom Thumb Page Grocery. 
The last bonfire was in 1982. 

“After the last bonfire, we did not 
have any place to have it. So we 
replaced it with the Campus 
Gapers,” Prater explained. 

Campus Capers is a talent show of 
professional and non-professional 
groups. The main reason Campus 
Capers was formed was due to small 
attendance at the Homecoming 
parades in past years, Prater said. 

Approximately 25 groups will per¬ 
form in the Campus Capers talent 
show at 7:30 p.m. Friday. Three 
judges: Toni Crawford, Carol 
Walker and Pam Owen Tyner will 
select winners who will be awarded 
trophies, plaques and money prizes. 

The first place winner(s) will 
receive $300, second place $200 and 
third place $100. 

A Homecoming Dance ending in 
a midnight pep rally will immediate¬ 
ly follow the Campus Capers talent 
show. 

Homecoming day will begin with 
an alumni luncheon in the HPE 
Center. The five Homecoming 


finalists will be presented at the lun¬ 
cheon which begins at 11:30 a.m. 
The Queen and King will be an¬ 
nounced at 1:30 at Rose Stadium. 

Another tradition that has ended 
this year is the Apache-Kilgore 
Homecoming game. Instead the 
Apaches will play new Homecoming 
opponents, the Trinity Valley Com¬ 
munity College Cardinals. The game 
begins at 2 p.m. 

“I can’t wait for the Homecom¬ 
ing game,” Sophomore Lee Frey 
said. “I know some people over at 
Trinity and I can’t wait till we beat 
them.” 

A tradition that has not vanished 
with the times is the drum beating. 
Students began beating the drum at 
8 a.m. Monday beside the Student 
Center. They will continue until 
game time. Clubs, sororities and 
fraternities provide members who 
beat the drum around the clock all 
week. 

Homecoming is a time for 
remembering, carrying out traditions 
and showing Apache spirit. 
Everyone seems to get involved in 
Homecoming, said Prater. It is also 
a time to make new traditions and 
memories that will last in coming 
years. 

“I usually don’t make it to the 
football games but I do go to the 
Homecoming game,” Sophomore 
Lisa Battise said. “Homecoming 
will be one of my best memories of 
TJC.” 


Speech students take 3rd 
at Crimson Classic meet 


TJC speech students won in four 
different areas at the 1987 Crimson 
Classic at the University of Alabama 
at Tuscaloosa last week. 

TJC, the only junior college to at¬ 
tend, placed third in the overall 
sweepstakes. 

The winners were: 

• Scott Pierce, first in prose in¬ 
terpretation and third in dramatic 
interpretation; 

• Scott Carpenter, second in 
prose interpretation; 

• Beth Pace, second in after 
dinner speaking; 

• Anja Laubham, third in 
poetry interpretation; 

• Becky Faulds, fourth in pro¬ 
se interpretation and 

• Josette Taylor, fourth in 
poetry interpretation. 

The trip in itself was unusual. k Tt 
was the first time we were unable to 


give food money,” said Speech In¬ 
structor Jacque Shackelford. “But it 
was the best time because our old 
babies won first and our new babies 
won third.” 

Five former TJC students, now 
enrolled at the University of 
Mississippi also did extremely well 
in the competition, Shackelford said. 

Sweepstakes winners were: first, 
University of Mississippi at Oxford; 
second, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill; third, TJC; 
fourth, Murray (Kentucky) State 
University; fifth, Troy (Alabama) 
State University; sixth, Harding 
University at Searcy, Ark.; seventh, 
Emory University at Atlanta, Ga.; 
eighth. Berry College at Mount 
Berry, Ga.; ninth, Texas A&I 
University at Kingsville and Clem- 
son (South Carolina) University. 


“Scott Pierce has never been bet¬ 
ter in prose,” said Shackelford. 

“We worked hard and our 
students worked hard,” said Speech 
Instructor M’Liss Hindman. “This 
is an outstanding start to a year that 
is filled with promise.” 


‘It was an adventure 
in understanding, ’ 
Pierce said. 


“It was an adventure in understan¬ 
ding,” Pierce said. 

The trip took 12 hours one way 
and was a trying situation, said 
Shackelford. “There were ice chests 
or chips under everyone’s feet, but 
we made it and did well.” 
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Classics deserve 
to remain classic 


You are up one night watching the late, late show. As you focus your 
bleary eyes on the screen, the picture looks vaguely familiar, yet 
somehow strange. As you blink to get a clearer view you realize the 
old black and white movie is now in color. 

No, this is not a dream or a scenario from the twilight zone. It is sadly 
becoming the newest reality in the money-wise, fast buck game. It strips 
the film of its historical value and replaces it with some gaudy, brash, 
short-lived trend-all in the name of money. 

In a process quaintly called “colorization,” a computer and an art 
director team up to give color to an old black and white film. The cost 
per film is about $180,000. 

But classic movies such as “The Maltese Falcon,” “Casablanca”and 
“Green Pastures” along with other well-known black and white titles 
pay the true price. 

While the colorization process leaves the black and white film in the 
mint condition in which it starts out, this is one of the process’s few 
good points. 

The film is copied onto a video and broken down into different tones 
of grey. Then an art director, sitting at a computer console, chooses the 
color for each face, background and piece of clothing. 

Sometimes trying to match the color of the original item is really just 
a lot of guesswork, while in other instances, art directors have been 
known to go straight back to the item to select the specific shade. 

At other times, the color production has come off so lousy that people 
moving around in the film are followed by a tinted halo and their faces 
appear too earthy. 

But the color copy of the film sold in video stores comes off clear 
and crisp, losing the halo and earthy handicaps. They also sell for about 
the same price as the black and white original. 

The ultimate purpose behind colorization is to make money and give 
the film regenerated viewing by people from the color generation. 

While it is good that art directors want the movie to be seen by more 
people, the fact remains that such measures should not be taken. 

Let the color generation experience the culture shock of a black and 
white movie, for history and time should not cater to them via a col¬ 
orization board. 

The art directors’ intentions may be good; it’s just the principle that 
stinks. 

Black and white movies are classics—an era of ourhistory long gone, 
probably with little chance of return. They depict a time when there were 
true classics. 

There is no need to mess with a good thing just to make a few extra 
bucks. In the long run, it is not worth it. 

Yes, we have a personal freedom to choose our stance on the coloriz¬ 
ing issue. Just remember that you probably would not want'anyone 
rewriting Emily Bronte’s “Wuthering Heights” in contemporary 
language. It’s the same principle. Classics are classics-leave them be 
without any technological alterations. 

The colorization issue has no middle ground, no grey. It’s all a matter 
of black and white. 
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Reviews 

TV murders seem common 


By HEATH CARIKER 
staff writer 

I can’t believe I just sat there and watched it happen. 
I didn’t even seem to care that I had just seen a woman 
put a .38-caliber slug into a man’s brain. I saw the whole 
thing and it didn’t even make me turn away my face. 
I guess some demon inside me got a rush from witness¬ 
ing the horrid act. 

I never thought about the circumstances for the kill¬ 
ing. I never thought about the violence of what I’d seen 
or trying to do anything to stop it. 

I mean, it happens everyday, doesn’t it? Scientists say 


we’re just animals anyway; this is just an act of nature, 
right? I really don’t believe anybody is going to get upset 
about another murder. I think somebody said there is 
one about every 20 minutes or something like that. 

I even knew the people involved in this act. The man, 
Bob, was a doctor. The woman, Gloria, was a nurse. 
They’ve been having an affair for months. I see them 
every week. But Bob’s death does nothing to me. If 
anything, it bores me. 

I got up from the couch from where I had witnessed 
the crime and turned off the TV; then I went to bed. 
The last thing on my mind was murder. An act of TV 
but real enough. 


Orchestra adds 
cultural note 

By CATHERINE STARKEY 
staff writer 

Under the direction of John Giordano, the Fort Worth 
Chamber Orchestra’s recent performance in Wise 
Auditorium was a particular treat for English/Music In¬ 
structor Jim Yancy’s music class. They are studying 
Beethoven and the Orchestra played two Beethoven 
selections: Piano Concerto No. 4 and Symphony No. 2. 

The Chamber Orchestra is a compact ensemble of 
players from the larger Fort Worth Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. The smaller group is selected for affordable and 
flexible world-wide touring. 

The acquisition of extraordinary instruments combin¬ 
ed with the talent of these accomplished performers con¬ 
tribute clarity and precision of superb quality in their 
concerts. 

Piano soloist, Ann Saslav, just returned to her home 
in Overton after a two-month tour of New Zealand. She 
received thunderous applause from the audience. 

Giordano expressed thanks for the enthusiastic ova¬ 
tions. The ensemble always look forward to their an¬ 
nual recital here, he said. 


Medea’s eyes stun 

By CATHERINE STARKEY 
staff writer 

“Medea,” Director Clarence Strickland said “is not 
a tragedy in the mold of Aristotelian drama. What is 
it? It is a tremendous piece of theatrical experience. It 
is tragic but not a tragedy.” 

The play could not have been described better. 

Anja Laubhan’s performance as Medea was electri¬ 
fying. Her venomous eyes pierced the audience as the 
old Greek tale unraveled the wrath of a woman scorned. 


Anja Laubhan’s performance as 
Medea was electrifying. 


The entire cast brought high credit to the speech and 
theater program. 

Whether the best production was served first remains 
to be seen, but the opening show left the audience look¬ 
ing forward to the next program, and wondering how 
another cast could possibly improve on this “Medea.” 

In December, Speech Instructor Victor Siller will 
direct the comedy, “Miss Firecracker Contest.” 


Letters to the editor 

Former jockey calls for legal betting 


Dear Editor, 

This letter is in response to your somewhat biased ar¬ 
ticle of last week regarding the parimutuel gambling 
issue. (“Texans face election dilemma,” Oct. 21, page 
2) Being an ex-jockey and having ridden at various 
racetracks in Texas, I would like to mention a few facts. 

First of all, few people know that there are indeed 
at least six American Quarter Horse Association approv¬ 
ed racetracks in Texas right now (and many more unap¬ 
proved). Gambling is rampant at these tracks, but the 
only people that benefit are the bookies. Shouldn’t the 
state be getting some of this money? Also, the security 
and policing of parimutuel tracks is so thorough that 
organized crime would actually be driven away from 
the tracks. If people are so concerned about organized 
crime, they should take a look at where it is most 
prevalent—the pro-sports wagering pools. 

Secondly, look at the crime rates; which city has the 
highest crime rates-Hot Springs, Ark., Shreveport, La., 
Sallisaw, Okla. (all cities that have parimutuel betting) 
or Dallas (one of the nation’s most crime-ridden cities)? 

Thirdly, only new jobs created from tourism were 
listed in your article. What about the huge boon to the 
Texas farm economy and the thousands of new jobs that 


would be created both on the farms and at the racetracks? 
Also think of the great demand for feed, bedding, 
shelter, veterinary care, etc. caused by the great influx 
of horses. According to an extensive study done by 
Senator Tati Santiesteban from El Paso, parimutuel 
would bring close to $2 billion into the state’s farm 
economy. So much for losing money! 

Finally, ALL the states surrounding Texas have 
parimutuel wagering. Speaking from experience, the 
best quarter horses and a lot of the thoroughbreds are 
raised and trained in Texas. But the owners and trainers 
must take their horses and their dollars to other states 
for competition. 

As for Rev. Beckendorf s statement, what does pro¬ 
stitution have to do with horse racing?? I found his state¬ 
ment ridiculous—maybe he should have a little more faith 
in people’s judgment. 

So why not parimutuel in Texas? The only things we 
have to lose are the organized crime that is already in 
Texas, and the rather large state deficit. * 


Sonja L. Schmid 
Rt. 8 Box 538 
Tyler, Tx. 75703 
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YOU’RE KIDDING!!!~Lana Humphrey and Jeff Burr study posters 
of the Homecoming King and Queen nominees. The winners will 
be announced at 1:30 at a pregame ceremony. TJC will play Trinity 
Valley Cardinals at 2 p.m. in Rose Stadium. 

Parimutuel betting adds interest 


By MIKE LUMAN 
staff writer 

Sociology students toured the 
Smith County Jail recently. 
Sociology Instructor Joy Watson 
organized the tours for her classes. 

Detention Officer Jack Murphree, 
know as Murph to his co-workers, 
led students through the jail. 

Murphree started with the first 
floor control room. Twenty-four 
hours a day an officer is locked in 
this room which contains controls to 
operate every door and elevator in 
the building. It would be impossible 
for anyone in the building to move 
about without the cooperation of the 
person in charge here. Secondary 
control rooms are on the other two 
floors. 

Prisoners wear different colored 
coveralls to indicate their status. Per¬ 
sons being held for a misdemeanor 
wear white, felons wear red and 
trusties wear orange. 

A trusty, a person being held for 
a misdemeanor, is allowed to work. 
Their jobs include laundry, 
maintenance and kitchen duty. If 
they work adequately, they can be 
released after serving one-half of 
their sentence. 

The second and third floors con¬ 
tain living quarters for the majority 
of inmates. Most stay in dormitory¬ 
like cells known as tanks. A tank is 


an enclosed room containing 10 

small cells which open into a central 
area. 

Prisoners in tanks are allowed a 
few forms of entertainment. Some 
continued to watch TV and play 
cards as the students passed, but 
most rushed to the door laughing and 
talking. 

One inmate repeatedly asked Mur¬ 
phree to open the door to his tank, 
saying, “Open the door Murph- 
when people come to your house, do 
you talk to them through the door?” 

Entertainment is provided as a 
means for controlling violence, said 
Murphree. 

Prisoners are not kept in tanks all 
the time. They may use the small 
library under an officer’s supervi¬ 
sion. For exercise, they may use a 
weight room in the building and a 
small basketball area on the roof. 

Some prisoners are kept in side 
cells barely big enough to lie down 
in. These are used for troublesome 
or sick inmates. 

Homosexuality is “not too bad,” 
said Murphree. If there is a problem, 
the individual. 

Prisoners are not kept in tanks all 
the time. They may use the small 
library under an officer’s supervi¬ 
sion. For exercise, they may use a 
weight room in the building and a 
small basketball area on the roof. 

Some prisoners are kept in side 


cells barely big enough to lie down 

in. These are used for troublesome 
or sick inmates. 

Homosexuality is “not too bad,” 
said Murphree. If there is a problem, 
the individual is isolated in a side 
cell. 

‘ ‘We try to nip it in the bud, ’ ’ said 
Murphree. 

Most inmates are waiting to stand 
trial. If convicted, felons are sent to 
the Texas Department of Corrections 
in Huntsville as soon as an opening 
occurs. 

When the trial date arrives, 
prisoners are escorted to the Cour¬ 
thouse through one of two 
underground tunnels. The tunnels, 
actually long hallways, were con¬ 
structed to prevent prisoners from 
using the streets. 

Guards do not carry guns because 
it is felt this will make the jail safer 
for all. 

“It is a good idea to keep friendly 
relations with the prisoners. The 
state prohibited nightsticks, so we 
have no protection,” said Murphree. 

The jail, at 106 E. Elm St. was 
completed in 1985 and is already 
becoming overcrowded. Designed to 
hold 278, more than 300 inmates are 
housed there. The old jail in the 
Courthouse is still used to ease 
crowding. 

Tours are given to any interested 


group, Murphree. 
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Absentee voting remains open till Friday 


Parimutuel betting is one of the 
issues scheduled for the Nov. 3 elec¬ 
tion. It is sure to draw voter interest, 
but many students may not know 
how to vote on this or any issue. 

According to the voter registration 
officials at Smith County Cour¬ 
thouse, the registration deadline for 
non-absentee voting was Oct. 4. 


That means if you have not 
registered, you cannot vote Nov. 3. 

For those who are registered, 
absentee voting is open-but only un¬ 
til Friday. Citizens age 65 or over, 
or disabled citizens, as well as those 
who expect to be absent from their 
county on the regular day of voting 
may vote absentee. 


Applications for absentee voting 
can be obtained through voter 
registration offices. After com¬ 
pleting the application, the voter can 
conduct his absentee vote either at 

the polls or by mail. Poll-booth votes 
take place in the Courthouse. Mail- 
in voters must inform registration of¬ 
ficials ahead of time. 


Those who have moved to another 
county have changed their voting 

residence by doing so. In order to 
vote in upcoming elections after a re¬ 
cent move, citizens should bring 
their voting card from the previous 
county to the Voter Registration Of¬ 
fice in the Smith County Courthouse 
downtown. 


There, they can either register to 
vote in their new county or they can 
vote absentee in their previous coun¬ 
ty. To vote absentee in his previous 
county, the voter can get an applica¬ 
tion from that county or from Smith 

County. In either case, the applica¬ 
tion must be mailed to the county of 
residence by Friday. 


T 



NOW OPEN 



OWNED & OPERATED BY 

John Reuland 

Winner of tt>« recent INTER-MOUNTAIN 
REGIONAL BODY BUILDING CHAMPIONSHIP 

•Iso 

Mr. Texas, Mr. Oklahoma 
& Mr. Southern USA 


No Gimmicks... 

we offer the finest training 
equipment along with the 
best instruction available! 
call or come by today 

566-8933 

Located In Tanglewood EAat 
Shopping Center comer of Fifth 4 Loop 323 


PAWN LOANS 

219 E. Ferguson Tyler, TX 75702 
595-3535 



Buy One PIZZA 
Get One FREE! 


Buy any size Ordinal Round Pizza at regular price and 
get the identical pizza FREE with this coupon! 

Watch For Specials 

in The Tyler Courier-Times TV Showcase 

592-7744 

1735 Troup Hwy. - Green Acres Shopping Village 


© 
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America's Largest "Cany Out” Pizza Chain 

Expires 12-15-87 

VALUABLE COUPON 


Call 531-2298 
to put your ad here 


FOUND 

Men’s class ring near TJC ten¬ 
nis courts. Call 566-2656. 


East Texas Records 

We buy, sell & trade old 
records of all kinds 

3640 Estes Parkway 

Just south of 1-20 
Thurs., Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Phone 236-3939 anytime 
Biggest used record dealer in E. Tex. 


uv riAUja v.iidiii 

'IWUttlmMnMiK 


THE FAT GOOSE 

Country Creations 


Stenciling and 
Folk Art Classes 


1207 S. Fleishel 


595-3368 
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BUSY AS USUAL-Sledge Hall hall meeting. Conducting the 
Coordinator Pam Burgess writes meetings are just one of the jobs 
a sign announcing an upcoming she does. 


Security becomes 

big student concern 


When students come to college, 
along with social life and grades, 
they worry about security. For 
many, dorm life is their first ex¬ 
perience at group living. It is not the 
same as living at home. 

All students need security in a 
residence hall, simply because they 
need to protect themselves. 

“Unfortunately we live in a world 
where there are security problems 
and any institution should provide 
security,” said Residential Life 
Director John Smith. 

Each resident should make sure to 
protect themselves by just using 
common sense. 

“All the rules and procedures 
aren't nearly as effective as each in¬ 
dividual resident taking responsibili¬ 
ty for the safety and security of 
themselves, and the hall,” added 
Smith. 

Residence hall security here is 
rather good. 

“Basically, I think the security at 
TJC is good,” Smith said. “In the 
last three years, there have been no 
major assaults.” 

“I’ve been a student on five or six 
campuses; I would rate this one the 
safest. Tyler is relatively safe, 
therefore the campus is safe,” said 
Smith. 

Fortunately for TJC students, no 
major felony crimes such as, 
murders, felony assaults or rapes 
have occurred on campus in the last 
three years. Yet, if one should hap¬ 
pen, it would be handled with pro¬ 
fessional help. 


“The exact response to a solution, 
would depend on what the crime 
was. We would get emergency 
assistance if a person is hurt, or 
police action. We will try to control 
the situation. Afterwards, we are go¬ 
ing to look at our procedures and en- 
viroment to see if we can prevent the 
situation from happening again in the 
future,” added Smith. 

To insure security of personal 
items, such as televisions and 
stereos, students should be cautious, 
for the College does not insure such 
items from theft. 

‘We are not responsible for the 
security of personal items. We try to 
make that clear through written 
statements and in the housing con¬ 
tract. We also give out individual 
property inventory forms for 
students to take down serial 
numbers,” said Smith. 

“To make students more aware of 
safety, we hand out pamphlets, 
which cover fire safety, substance 
abuse, accidents and crimes.’ 
Hopefully students will read them,” 
added Smith. 

Residence halls use a keyless lock 
system. Students can return to the 
building after it is locked at midnight 
by punching in the code. 

“The keyless lock system is uni¬ 
que. We felt a need to have a system 
of entry for residents. The system in¬ 
volves codes, which are not to be 
given to outsiders. So far it has 
worked fairly well,” said Smith. 


Burgess, Pierce set 
new hall coordinator image 


By STEPHANiE PAYNE 
assistant editor 

New hall coordinators for 
Claridge and Sledge halls, Kathy 
Pierce and Pam Burgess, are con¬ 
tributing to the demise of the old 
“dorm mom” title. Their combin¬ 
ed ages are hardly enough to be a 
college student’s mother, and one 
glance at either young woman makes 
clear that a new image is being 
created. 

Last year, Mabel Thomas and 
Dorris Jernigan retired after many 
years as hall coordinators. Pierce 
and Burgess, who were resident 
assistants at the time, were selected 
to fill these positions. 

Residential Life Director John 
Smith is happy with the new addi¬ 
tions to his staff. He said Burgess 
and Pierce are well qualified and ex¬ 
perienced because they have been 
RAs before. 

“They were interested in the 
job,” he said. “And since they know 
the campus and the people well, they 
have an edge.” 

“The experience they have gone 
through as RAs is valuable ex¬ 
perience because it makes a good 
hall coordinator,” he said. 

Pierce, age 26, is from Sherman. 
Last year, she was RA for Vaughn 
Hall. 


She said she likes the challenge of 
“meeting new people and helping 
them cope with college life.” 

She likes the job of being a hall 
coordinator even better because it 
has more variety. 

“I like interacting with people and 
helping them out,” Pierce said. She 
also likes working on the hall 
organization because “I’m an 
organized person.” 

Although she likes the job very 
much, she admits it does have 
drawbacks. Pierce doesn’t like to 
make enemies when she must be 
authorative in her hall. But she also 
knows she won’t be every resident’s 
best friend. 

Both new coordinators are 
students at the University of Texas 
at Tyler. Pierce, a physical educa¬ 
tion major, is working on her second 
bachelor’s degree. When she 
graduates she plans to teach P.E. 

Burgess is working on a 
bachelor’s degree there with a jour¬ 
nalism major. 

“This job is a privilege because it 
is such a valuable learning ex¬ 
perience, not only in the hall, but 
also with working with my 
superiors,” Pierce said. 

“In the residential life field, there 
is no one better to work for than John 
Smith and (Student Affairs Director) 


Bill Crowe. 

Burgess, age 21, spent one and a 
half years as RA at Hudnall Hall. 
She is now coordinator at Sledge, the 
first hall she lived in when she came 
to TJC. As a RA and resident, she 
said, she loved living in the hall and, 
being around people. 

Burgess, a journalism major from 
South Carolina, graduated from TJC 
in 1986. While a student here, she 
was assistant editor for the TJC 
News. She earned the Tom Ander¬ 
son Jr. Journalism Scholarship and 
the UT Tyler Journalism 
Scholarship. 

A journalism major at UTT, she 
plans to go on to graduate school to 
continue her studies so she can one 
day become a college instructor. 

She likes ‘ ‘to watch the freshmen 
come in and see how they mature.” 

One of the most important aspects 
of her job is to learn about life and 
relationships, Burgess said. 

“I am more or less here to help 
people adjust to the college and col¬ 
lege policy, but also I’m here to help 
them (the residents) adjust to dif¬ 
ferent ideas in a safe environment,” 
Burgess said. 

She also believes that residential 
life is just as much a part of a stu¬ 
dent’s education as teachers and 
classrooms. 


Students compare dorm convenience 
with freedom of apartment living 


By KRISTI BREWER and JOE BUIE 
staff writers 

Students often have a choice bet¬ 
ween living in a residence hall or in 
their own apartment. With the choice 
comes the obvious question: “Which 
is cheaper?” 

With all the residence halls offer, 
Residential Life Director John Smith 
says it’s cheaper in the long run. 

Incoming freshmen who live in 
dorms this year are required to pur¬ 
chase meal tickets. These tickets, 
which include dorm room rent, cost 
$1,000 per semester for a seven-day 
plan or $950 for a five-day plan. 

Current sophomores are not af¬ 
fected by the rule, but they may also 
buy meal tickets. 

Requiring all incoming dorm 
residents to buy campus cafeteria 
meal tickets will give them more in 
their college experience, said Smith. 

One rationale is financial. It does 
pay to buy a ticket, Smith said. The 
meal ticket, which costs less than 
$10 a day, provides an inexpensive 
way of eating. 

“Our feeling in changing the meal 
plan to a requirement is that we owe 
it to the students to provide the best 
possible service,” Smith said. “Per¬ 
sons with a meal ticket can eat 
whenever they want between the 
hours of 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Monday- 
Friday,” he said. 

“The cafeteria used to serve three 
set meals a day and if a student hap¬ 


pened to miss breakfast, there 
wouldn’t be any food again until 
lunch,” he said. 

“Now, there is always something 
to eat in there during all hours. It’s 
great for a student’s schedule,” 
Smith said. 

Most colleges now require campus 
housing residents to buy tickets, 
Smith said. 

Sophomore Tamela McFarland 
lives on campus and likes those 
benefits. 

“It’s cheaper than an apartment 
and there’s a lot of people around the 
same age,” McFarland explained. 
“Also, it’s on campus and I don’t 
have to have any transportation.” 

Many students do not like the new 
meal ticket rule because it limits their 
choices. They would rather not eat 
at just one place. 

Though McFarland as a 
sophomore is not affected by the 
meal plan requirement, she doesn’t 
favor it. 

“I don’t think you get the full 
benefit if you don’t eat all three 
meals everyday,” she said. 

Freshman Nicole Newton who 
lives in Sledge Hall said, “I really 
don’t like it and feel that it has 
nothing to do with living in a 
dorm.” 

Some students agree that buying 
a ticket is good because eating in the 
cafeteria is convenient. 

Dana Woods who lives in Sledge 
Hall, said the meal ticket “is a pret¬ 


ty good idea.” 

Not only does Smith like the finan¬ 
cial aspect of living in the halls but 
he likes the social and educational 
part of it. Smith says college is uni¬ 
que in this way. 

“At no other time is the same age 
group doing the same thing at the 
-same time,” Smith said. “Residen¬ 
tial halls focus on this fact. These 
commonly shared experiences build 
a base for friendship.” 

Smith also says more mature peo¬ 
ple come out of living in the halls 
because of the educational aspect. 

Living off campus costs more than 
$400 a month for an individual, 
while residence hall students spend 
around $285 a month during a 
semester. 

A two-bedroom, two-bath apart¬ 
ment would cost around $340 a 
month. Once a student eats out and 
pays other expenses, it may just be 
more expensive living off campus. 

Students who live in apartments 
face these extra expenses: groceries, 
phone, electricity and television 
cable. 

Sophomore Steve Motes said it 
costs him about $60 a week for 
groceries. Though Motes admits 
apartment living is definitely more 
expensive, he wouldn’t trade it. 

“It (an apartment) gives you a 
base as a young adult; it helps you 
mature; you don’t have parents 
around and it gives you freedom,” 
Motes said. 
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DOING HER JOB -Claridge Hall Coordinator Kathy 
Pierce collects entertainment dues from two 


tainment dues finance parties and seasonal decora¬ 
tions for the dorm and rent videotapes for residents 


residents , Rose Avery and Michelle Cofer. Enter- on weekends. 

Useful, helpful programs offered 
to dormitory residents 


Dormitory residents are being 
offered several programs to help 
them with problems ranging from 
AIDS to stress management, 
Residential Life Director John 
Smith said. 

Sledge Hall offered a lecture on 
the family’s adjustment to a 
member leaving for college. 

Several halls have offered lec¬ 


tures about learning resources 
available on campus, as well as 
talks by campus safety officers 
about protection against fire and 
criminals. 

Holley Hall plans to offer its 
residents a lecture on the impor¬ 
tance of earning a degree by 
bringing in an ex-professional 
football player to speak. 

In the works for Sledge Hall 


are an alcohol awareness trivia 
gafne and a Christmas party. 

Students support the programs. 

Freshman Andy Correll, West 
Hall resident, says he enjoys the 
“informative nature of the pro¬ 
grams,” and hopes they continue. 

Future programs are open to 
students’ suggestions, Smith said. 
Any suggestions should be given 
to the hall coordinators. 


Mast speaks to Bateman Hall 
on rape prevention strategies, tactics 


Sandra Mast of the Tyler Police 
Department talked to Bateman Hall 
residents recently about rape preven¬ 
tion. She showed a film, “Victim or 
Victor?” 

Mast, who has worked in the TPD 
for six years, said that in Texas, rape 
is legally referred to as sexual 
assault. Fifty percent of such assaults 
occur in the home, 

In Smith County from October, 
1986, to October, 1987, officials 
recorded 68 rapes, 63 sexual assaults 
and cleared 35 cases. These figures 
represent a 21 percent decrease over 
the previous year, Mast said. 

In a similar period from October, 
1985 to October, 1986, officials 
'received 85 rape reports, 80 sexual 
assault reports and cleared 35 cases. 


Every nine minutes a sexual 
assault occurs in the United States, 
she said. 

Rape is a forced sexual act against 
the person’s will, she explained. 

If you are a victim, do not take a 
bath or shower until you have been 
examined by a doctor, Mast advis¬ 
ed. Otherwise, you’re liable to wash 
away evidence. Immediately contact 
the police. 

The rapist is the one who needs 
help, she said, and the victim should 
not feel embarrassed to report the 
assault. 

Sixty eight percent of sexual 
assaults occur between 6 p.m. and 
3 a.m., Mast said. Crisis centers are 
available to help victims. 

It is not against the law in Texas 


to carry a shotgun or a knife if the 
blade is no more than five and one- 
half inches long. A gun inside the 
home is legal if registered with the 
police, she said. 

All the rapist needs for his victim 
is an opportunity, she warned. 

Mast listed five tips to prevent be¬ 
ing that victim: 

• Don’t walk alone at night, 

• Lock doors and windows, 

• Don’t pick up hitchhikers, 

• Don’t walk in dark areas, 

• Never let a stranger in, 

For those who are attacked she 

advised: 

• Contact the police 
immediately, 

• Try to get some description of 
the attacker. 
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Residents to heed 
hall regulations 


For many students, their dorm 
room becomes a home away from 
home during their college career. 
Whether a person is staying in 
Bateman, Claridge, Vaughn or 
Sledge Halls, certain rules must be 
remembered. 

The first thing a dorm resident 
must have or develop is a willingness 
to compromise, along with patience, 
maturity and understanding, said 
Residential Life Director John 
Smith. 

“A willingness to compromise is 
very important, because when two 
people are placed in a relatively 
small space and have never had to 
share this space, problems can oc¬ 
cur,” Smith said. 

Roommates need to talk to each 
other. They must keep an on-going 
line of communication open to make 
problems easier to handle. 

“Ninety-nine or one hundred per¬ 
cent of all the problems I get from 
roommates stem from the fact that 
they have not sat down and talked the 
problem through,” Smith said. 

Along with the need for com¬ 
munication, dorm residents need to 
remember the basic rules for con¬ 
duct. These rules apply to any col¬ 
lege campus. 

No alcohol is allowed in dorms. 
The ban also includes illegal drugs 


and any physical abuse. 

Dorms are set up with hours of 
visitation by the opposite sex. These 
visitation hours coincide with the 
lounge rule. In TJC dorms, a person 
of the opposite sex may visit in the 
dorm lounge only from 1 p.m. until 
midnight. 

Dorm residents have no curfew. 
Each resident is given a code to open 
the doors which are locked at mid¬ 
night so they may come and go as 
they please. 

Students who give these codes to 
people who do not live in the dorms 
are dealt with in individual ways ac¬ 
cording to the seriousness of the oc¬ 
curence, Smith said. 

Dorm residents are not allowed to 
have any cooking utensils in the 
room except for a popcorn popper 
and a coffee maker. 

No maximum number of offenses 
has been established. 

“It becomes an artificial structure 
when a maximum number of 
penalties is set up,” Smith said. 
“We handle each problem as it 
comes and look at the seriousness of 
the matter.” 

One other rule for residents 
establishes a general quiet time from 
10 p.m. to 10 a.m. 

“This is so that students can study 
in a quiet atmosphere , ’ ’ Smith said. 


Fast food restaurants 
damage diets, health 


By Stephanie Payne 
assistant editor 


Fast food restaurants are a fre¬ 
quent stop for many students who 
don’t have meal tickets or the time 
to eat a balanced meal. 

“We live in a very busy and fast 
paced society so we’re eating more 
foods outside the home,” said Home 
Economics Instructor Rebecca 
Bibby. 

In the long run, fast foods take a 
bite out of the pocketbook. 

“Students think they are saving 
money by eating in fast food places, 
but in fact, they’re not,” Bibby said. 

Fast foods are high calorie foods 
because of the way they are 
prepared. Dairy-based products such 
as malts and sundaes may be of low 
quality or no quality at all. 

Eating foods with high calories 
and high fat content leads to blood 
diseases and heart attacks. 
“Americans should not have over 30 
percent fat in their diet,” she said. 

It is easy to get fast food and junk 
food from campus machines. Many 
students who don’t have time to eat 
a meal rely on candy bars or potato 
chips. 

Bibby said you should limit “the 
intake of burgers and fries.” 

Not only can these foods lead to 
problems if eaten in great amounts. 
Their calories can cause weight gain. 
For example, McDonald’s Big Mac 


contains 563 calories, a Burger King 
Whopper has 670 calories and a Piz¬ 
za Hut Supreme Thin ’N Crispy piz¬ 
za totals 800 calories. 


Students should eat a 
well balanced meal 
and limit junk food, 
Bibby advised. 


Many fast food restaurants are try¬ 
ing to be nutritional, Bibby said. 
They list their menu’s nutrition for 
the consumer. Many feature salad 
bars, but, she said, some who go to 
“just have a salad” put high fat 
cheese, croutons soaked in butter 
and high calorie dressing on it, thus 
adding more calories. 

She suggested instead of snacking 
on candy and cookies, students 
should snack on fruit, granola, dry 
cereals, popcorn (butter is not good 
because it is fattening, but butter 
seasoning is okay). 

Hamburgers are fine, she said, 
because they feature all four food 
groups. They are better if they are 
broiled and not fried. Students 
should eat plenty of fresh fruits, 
vegetables and calcium products. 

Students should eat a well balanc¬ 
ed meal and limit junk food, Bibby 
advised. “Eating right makes you 
feel better and thus makes you a lot 
more prepared for class,” she said. 
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Campus Briefs 


Class to explain radio 

A class in Electronic Communications: 
Understanding Radio Broadcasting will be of¬ 
fered on Tuesdays beginning next week. The 
class runs from 7 p.m. until 9 p.m. till Dec. 8. 

Paul Harbison will teach the class. He has 
20 years experience in programming, music, 
production, promotion and supervision with 
radio stations in Washington, Colorado and 
Houston. He is currently with KOOI/KEBE 
in Jacksonville. 

Harbison will present history, present and 
future of radio, ratings, formats and con¬ 
sulting companies. He will cover employment 
opportunities, myths and mystiques of the 
radio industry, including radio memorabilia. 
Harbison will offer tips on how to get into the 
field and what the pitfalls are, said Communi¬ 
ty Service Director Athena Russell. 

Pre-registration for the course which costs 
$20 is required. For more information, call 
597-1536. 

Camera show set dates 

The Austin Camera Show, Nov. 28 and 29 
at the Sheraton Crest Hotel and Towers at 
Congress and First streets, is open to students. 

The Show will provide an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for students to learn more about the dif¬ 
ferent types of cameras. 

They may be able to pick up a bargain on 
new or used equipment and accessories. 
Cameras will be available to buy, sell or 
trade, said Donald Puckett. 

On Sunday students will get a $1 discount 
off the admission price. College students must 
have I.D. cards and high school students must 
present the name of their school and address 
with their instructor’s full name on a card to 
turn in. 

We will have cameras, lenses, projectors, 
darkroom equipment, video, movie and other 


related equipment, Puckett said. 

A Dallas Camera Show is planned June 
18-19, 1988, at the Ramada Inn, 1055 Regal 
Row and Hwy. 183, Dallas, 75247. 

Those who have questions may call Puckett 
at (214)-824-1581 or write him at 1106 
Graham Avenue, Suite 206, Dallas 75233. 

Hall leaders earn awards 

Three residential life staffers have been 
awarded certificates of achievement for their 
successful participation in the 1988 Super¬ 
visory Skills Workshop. 

The recent workshop at Texas Womens 
University, covered legal/ethical issues, 
creative staff programming, student/person¬ 
nel issues and an orientation to professional 
activities in the career field of college and 
university housing. 

They are: Bateman Hall Coordinator Mary 
Jo Strickland, Sledge Hall Coordinator Pam 
Burgess and Hudnall Hall Coordinator Ruth 
Adkins. 

This annual training event is sponsored by 
the Southwest Association of College and 
University Housing Officers for entry-level 
housing staff. 

Senate discusses ski trip 

The Student Senate discussed the upcom¬ 
ing ski trip to Colorado and a possible shut¬ 
tle bus system for TJC students at their Oct. 
20 meeting. 

Senate Advisor David Cundieff reported on 
the ski trip for TJC students Jan. 3-9, 1988, 
to Purgatory, Colo. Cundieff said 38 of a 
possible 40 students had signed up for the trip 
by Oct. 20. Anyone wishing to go on the trip 
can sign up in the Student Activities Office 
by Friday. The cost is $280. 

In other actions, President Dan Gillespie: 

• presented awards to Senate organiza¬ 


tions for their help in the blood drive. 

• swore in four new senators: Carrie 
Bledsoe, Stacy Anderson, Tracy White and 
Andrea Ming. 

• discussed the possible need for TJC to 
install a shuttle bus system for students. 

Gillespie said he felt the shuttle system 
would “help cut down on the parking pro¬ 
blems around TJC.” The Senate took no ac¬ 
tion on the issue. 

Workshop to help others 

TJC Community Services and the Mental 
Health Association of Tyler will co-sponsor 
a workshop, “The Art of Helping Others,” 
Friday. 

This program is designed to help 
participants: 

• develop effective skills in interpersonal 
relating, 

• develop a “third ear” in listening, 

• identify the dynamics of crisis, 

• learn the basic five-step approach to 
crisis intervention and 

• practice the theory of crisis 
management. 

The workshop, scheduled from 8:30 a.m. 
until 3 p.m. in the Powell Building, 402 W. 
Front, costs $15. 

Workshop leaders will be Dr. Charles 
Siburt, minister of Glenwood church of Christ 
and Kreelene Van Cleef, executive director 
of Tyler MHA. 

For more information call 597-1536. 

Bible chairs plan activities 

Three campus religious groups plan Hallo¬ 
ween celebrations. 

Wesley Foundation plans a costume lock- 
in Friday starting at 7 p.m. and lasting until 
Saturday, said the Rev. Harvey Beckendorf. 


No admission will be charged for the lock-in 
at the Wesley Foundation. 

Baptist Student Union plans a Halloween 
reunion for former BSU students Saturday 
from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. Snacks and drink will 
be served at the BSU center, said BSU Direc¬ 
tor Bob Mayfield. 

Tri-C plans a Haunted House Friday and 
Saturday. The Haunted House will open at 6 
p.m. and close at 10 p.m. at Tri-C. Admis¬ 
sion price is $1 for adults and 50 cents for 
children under 12. Proceeds will go toward 
the Tri-C spring banquet, said Tri-C Direc¬ 
tor Dr. Charles Stelding. 

Contest seeks hall recipes 

College students can win scholarships by 
creating a healthful recipe that uses Sweet N’ 
Low and can be prepared without a conven¬ 
tional kitchen. 

Recipes must be suitable for preparation in 
a residence hall room using only small ap¬ 
pliances such as a toaster oven, blender, com¬ 
pact microwave or a small refrigerator. They 
will be judged on the basis of healthfulness, 
taste, originality, ease of preparation and 
appearance. 

The Sweet N’ Low Grade A Recipe Con¬ 
test offers a grand prize of $5,000, first prize 
of $2,000 and second prize of $1,000. 

University, college or culinary school 
employees who are members of the National 
Association of College Universities Food Ser¬ 
vices are also eligible to win $2,000 in 
scholarship money for their schools to use for 
education or training. 

Entry forms are available by sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope before Dec. 15, 
to: Sweet N’ Low Entry Form, P.O. Box 
1901, New York, N.Y. 10116. 

All entries must be postmarked by Dec. 31, 
and received by Jan. 10, 1988. 


Hutchins to play lead 
in ‘Firecracker’ play 


Director Victor Siller has selected 
the cast for “Miss Firecracker Con¬ 
test”, which opens Dec. 3 for a 
seven day run. They are Ruth Hut¬ 
chins as Carnelle Scott, Becky 
Faulds as Popeye Jackson, Melanie 
A. Henske as Elain Rutledge, Scott 
Pierce as Delmont Williams, Scott 
Carpenter as Mac Sam and Robyn 
Hart as Tessy Mahoney. 

The comedy by Beth Henley takes 
place in a small Mississippi town 
known as Broodhaven. The time is 
a few days before the Fourth of JU- 
ly. Scott, known locally as “Miss 
Hot Tamale”, is rehearsing for the 
upcoming Miss Firecracker Contest. 
She hopes to salvage her tarnished 
reputation with a victory. 

The show is tne first to use a 
fourth side in Browne Theater. 
Speech Theater Instructor M’liss 
Hindman in charge of the box office, 
will sell seats on the fourth side. 

The side has been added to create 
“thrust theater” or “theater in the 
round,” said Siller. 


Speech Theater Instructor Jacque 
Shackelford who is responsible for 
costumes, must find a way for the 
lead character to put on a bathing suit 
in front of the audience while being 
seen but not naked. 

Speech Theater Instructor 
Clarence Strickland is in charge of 
scenery. His challenge is to design 
scenery that can be niewed from all 
four sides. Most previous presenta¬ 
tions were three sided. 

Speech Theater Coordinator 
David Crawford, must teach the 
ushers a new seating form for this 
presentation. “The ushers have not 
used this type of seating before,” 
said Siller. 

“The show in itself is a character 
show,” said Siller. “The most im¬ 
portant element is the characters, not 
the plot, which is only a vehicle to 
the presentation.” 

The show is a humorous one. We 
are cleaning it up so that even small 
children can attend and we will not 
offend them or parents with profani¬ 
ty,” said Siller. 
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TJC Bookstore & Snackbar 

"Your College Bookstore" 

BIG 

SWEATSHIRT 

SALE 

BUY ONE GET ONE 


SELECTED GROUP OF SWEATSHIRTS, SWEATERS 

AND GREEK SWEATS! 


Bookstore Hours 
M-T 7 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
W-F 7 a.m. to 4:30 p.m 


Center offers weight-lifting facilities 
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FITNESS THE FUN WAY--/U/en Webb 
works out on a stationary bicycle in his 
spare time. 


By MISTY MCKEAN 
staff writer 

Sweating, grunting and panting—not only 
is in, but now these strenuous activities are 
readily available in the new Health and 
Physical Education Center. 

With the Nautilus equipment, students/ 
faculty and Apache Club members have ac¬ 
cess to varied kinds of free lifting. 

Most students use the weight room to get 
or keep in shape and to stay young looking. 

“I turn 29 soon and I want to stay young 
looking,” Tyler Sophomore Billy Paul said. 

‘The Center has very fine 
equipment, ” HPE Instructor 
Dr. Nancy Laird said. ‘They 
have special pieces of 
equipment to isolate certain 
muscles. ’ _ 

Along vvith students using weight facilities 
on their own time, students in physical educa¬ 
tion classes work out there. Instructors use 
the equipment as part of their workout train¬ 
ing programs. 

“The Center has very fine equipment,” 
HPE Instructor Dr. Nancy Laird said. “They 
have special pieces of equipment to isolate 
certain muscles. For this reason we make it 
a special part of our workout program.” 

Students who have used weights at other 
facilities such as The University of Texas at 


Tyler, Gold’s Gym and Tyler’s School of 
Gymnastics, find the HPE weight room com¬ 
parable, if not better. 

“but this has much rqore equipment.” 

“I used to work at Tyler’s School of Gym¬ 
nastics.” Sophomore Doug Markson said, 

“When I lifted in Toronto, Canada, I 
belonged to Gold’s Gym,” Canadian 
Sophomore Wojtek Hoch said. “The only dif¬ 
ference is that Gold’s has three types of 
weights.” 

Even though students find the weight room 
equipment efficient, a few voice complaints. 

“They need to open when they say that they 
will,” Doug Markson said. “I only have an 
hour to use the weights. If they don’t open 
on time, I can’t workout that day.” 

Some students said the Center could use 
some equipment for strenthening the ab¬ 
dominal muscles. 

Weekend manager Eddie Dickards said an 
instructor can devise a workout plan for 
students who need it. They can record their 
progress in a file box located in the back of 
the weight room. 

Instructors will also explain how to proper¬ 
ly use the weights. If an instructor is not 
available, each piece of equipment contains 
self-explanatory pictures and notes. 

Free lifting hours are: 6 a.m. to 8 a.m. and 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Monday through Thursday, 
4 p.m. to 5 p.m. Friday, noon to 2 p.m. 
Saturday and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday. 


photo by Stephanie payne 

BODY BUILDER-Sfeve Carpenter works 
on “The Super Pull-over, ” a machine that 
works out the top half of the body. 
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Jackson’s 4 TDs power Tribe to 38-0 victory 




By HARDY BRUNETTE 
staff writer 

TJC broke a four-game losing 
streak by beating-up on Ranger 
Junior College, 38-0, Saturday 
night. 

Tailback Cedric Jackson rolled up 
a huge night, running for 144 yards 
and four touchdowns of 5, 20, 7, and 
56 yards. 

The other Apache scores came 
when quarterback Kevin Kirkpatrick 
hit Bobby Henderson on a 10-yard 
TD pass and Derek White booted a 
45-yard field goal. 

While the Tribe offense was rack¬ 
ing up points, the defense was 


dominating as well. They held 
Ranger running back Troy Simpson, 
the Texas Junior College Football 
Conference’s third leading rusher, to 
just 46 yards. 

The Tribe scored first late in the 
first quarter. Taking the ball at their 
own 40, Kirkpatrick drilled wide 
receiver Darrin Terry for a 12-yard 
gain on a key third down play. He 
then connected with Marc Jackson 
for 16 yards to set up first and goal 
at the 7. 

Two plays later, Jackson powered 
over to score. White’s kick was true 
and the Tribe led 7-0 with 2:52 left 
in first quarter. 

After the Tribe defense stopped 
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3 lines 
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•. ■ 




the Rangers in their tracks, TJC’s of¬ 
fense started their next drive on their 
own 41. After Jackson’s series of 
runs, the Apaches faced a fourth- 
and-three at the Ranger 20. Jackson 
took a pitchout and scooted around 
right end into the endzone. White’s 
PAT made it 14-0. 

A little later in second quarter, 
after TJC’s Kim Moore recovered a 
fumble, Jackson struck again. On 
first down, he took the handoff from 
Kirkpatrick and followed strong 
blocking 7 yards for the score. 

Tyler’s Johnny Cooper then in¬ 
tercepted a pass to set up the Tribe’s 
next score. 

After three straight incompletions, 
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the Tribe called on White’s reliable 
toe. He was good from 45-yards out. 

The assault continued in second 
half. On the second snap of the half, 
Jackson ran through a truck-size hole 


The Apaches, with 
half of their starting 
backfield out..., piled 
up 15 first downs 

in the middle and raced for a 56-yard 
TD. White’s kick made it 31-0 with 
just seconds gone in third quarter. 

The final score came on a nifty 
10-yard pass to Henderson with 8:33 


left in the game. 

Ranger had several chances to 
score, but the Apache defense pro¬ 
ved too strong. The defense so 
dominated the Rangers that they 
made only one first down and 54 
yards rushing in the first half. 
Ranger finished with a mere eight 
first downs and 114 yards rushing. 

The Apaches, with half of their 
starting backfield out with injuries, 
piled up 15 first downs and an im¬ 
pressive 281 yards rushing. 

TJC, now 2-6 on the season and 
1-3 in conference play, hosts the 
Trinity Valley Community College 
Cardinals in the Homecoming game 
at 2 p.m. Saturday at Rose Stadium. 




Enjoy America’s favorite sandwiches and 
Try the fresh alternative, the super Subway Salads* * 

Succulent seafood and crab; the •‘Chef” style 
club salad with turkey and ham; tuna salad with 
black olives and green peppers or the Antipasto 
style BMT. It's a big dec! on a fresh meal. 
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